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the room where he was never more to meet “the| Then, oh! the deplorable situation of such, ‘thy|since I hear their minister has been sent for Sas 
comfort of his life.” “Yet this misfortune,” he/life shall go for their life,’ spiritually: and they |pray for her; I felt a hope she might be a A 
wrote to Small, “ might have fallen upon me when) were comforted also in believing, some were rightly | forted, but I thought there were hens there iS boat 
I had less ability to bear it, and my poor children} exercised. ° jneeded to be prayed for more than she if’ th ; sel 
might have been left suppliants to the mercy of the) ‘ May we all be kept in our right places, both| had known it.” de perh 
wide world. I know that grief has its period; but}mothers and children; kept from bringing any| After giving some account of going to the city; from 
I have much to suffer first.” But the darkest hour,|shade on the profession we make.” attending the West-town Committee, and the i =e 
it is said, is nearest the dawn. Watt had passed} “Thy account of Levis P. Newlin was not un-/ness of Job Haines and Benjamin Cooper (the 1 t ay 
through a long night, and a gleam of sunshine was/expected ; no doubt that when the time comes to|ter of whom was taken suddenly in the street ) sh oir, 
at hand. He was urged to proceed to ae off mortality, it will be a blessed change :|says, “So we have one notice after another that it ade 
to superintend the manufacture of his engines, one| great encouragement for young persons to lead|is good to have our lamp trimmed and burni ote 
of which was nearly completed. He arrived at| good lives.” for at such an hour as we think not the mala = 
Birmingham, in the summer of 1774, and in De-| “ Do not be discouraged when you have trying | may come. ™ _— 
cember he wrote to his father, now an old man,|cases among the children; if the teachers labour| “Attended on Seventh-day the Select Meetin pe 
still resident at Greenock— The business I am|after a right qualification to treat with them, not|morning and afternoon; at the afternoon sitting sh 
here about has turned out rather successful ; that| overdo with words or punishment. The wise king | Elizabeth Robson opened her prospect of a return — 
is to say, that the fire-engine I have invented is|said, ‘A few words fitly spoken are like apples of|home. A committee was appointed to prepare a - 
now going, and answers much better than any other| gold in pictures of silver;’ such labour may never |returning certificate. James Hadley had ; ver 
that has yet been made, and I expect that the in-| be forgotten and prove availing.” appropriate communication ; it seemed to as 
vention will be very beneficial to me.” Such was} “18th—To be in the world, and not to be of/little life, (this friend and companion are from In- 
Watt's modest announcement of the practical suc-| the world, is attainable; the older I grow, I feel| diana with minutes, seem like sound Friends, walk- : 
cess of the greatest invention of the eighteenth cen-|less and less desire to be like the world’s people, |ing carefully.) : and 
tury ! ' which I consider perfect foolishness. Notwith-| “It is a low time with me; I had almost ques- i 
(Ho be centinad.) standing I find to my great sorrow at times, that|tioned whether any good would ever reach me mis 
ee ee — is yet living in me, _ which gy ag a that I should ever be refreshed either 
. . rogress heavenward..... esire thy|immediately or ins ally; 
Extracts from the Letter sand Memorandums of masiauadies every way.” . years do Poamndarae wee ae oda “ld oar 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. “Do remember L. Sharpless, poor sufferer,| Friend many years ago; he often used it, and no : 
“Second month 2d, 1842.—On First-day at-|though rich in good things. My late visit [to|doubt experienced the truth of it, ‘The ‘days of a 
tended Meeting; it was small, and inter-| West-town School] has seemed to bring all the} youth are days of favour,’ our adversary is un- J 
rupted with a few late comers in ; this is such an|careworn folks near in feeling. There is no other) wearied, and when we are weary and worn down soft 
unseemly habit, that I am at a loss to imagine] way, but to learn to bear burdens and to keep | bodily and mentally, he is still unwearied; that 1 
how any person is willing to be in the way of it|down to the root of the matter, that you may see nothing but a close abiding with or neat that — 
time after time.” and understand how things really are; for some-| Power which is over him, watching and praying ] 
In speaking of the illness and death of a friend,|times things are not as they seem to be. I do/can secure us from falling a prey.” " ed ; 
she says :— believe that faithful honest labour in that concern nies wie 
“Dear S. had a better night First-day night,| will have its reward: while superficial workmen| What Divers meet with under Water-—When : 
and next day was better, a little effort of nature,| may be compared to the servant who wrapped his|the vessel has settled down in a sandy bottom, it ing 
but on Second-day night had an alarming turn;/|talent in a napkin and buried it in the earth.” is preserved for many months from breakiv a : ( 
Third-day very weak and low. She died about) “The manuscript account I received, also the|and its position may be much the same as it br the 
half-past nine on Fifth-day evening ; was sensible| accompanying letter from our dear friend ; he is|be when floating in calm water, if it be not tilted ! 
and aware of her situation, was often engaged in| among the faithful of this day; is sick, thou says,|over by any under-current drifts, The light, of inst 
short intercessions, and many times when no words] not expected to recover. Well, resignation in these |course, depends a great deal upon the depth and be 
were uttered, it was evident to those around her,| cases is called for, but nature would fain covet the; upon the nature of the bottom; but where shore 
that that was the state of her mind: she has been) faithful spared, to help us out.” is no chalk to give a milky thickness to the water but 
so weak that her friends have not seen her, except} ‘Thou may rejoice, as do many others to see the diver pursues his work in a kind of gloomy - 
her nurses. It is a fresh and quite a close trial to —, bowing under a proper sense of feeling | twilight. By the aid of this he can see and feel 
part with her. I thought on First-day, looking) to service in the best of causes.” ‘his way round the ship, but when he ascends to wel 
over that way, at the new home so neat and snug, “1 have not yet been to see our neighbours|the deck and winds down into the principal cabins 
so comfortable and so like an agreeable asylum — and —}; there has been great feasting |he finds everything pitch dark, and has nothing to but 
for her poor brother, how suddenly are the pros-|from house to house. I have often remembered | guide him but his. hands. ‘This is the most diff- : 
pects of our dear friend changed ! how solemn the| Job of old, whose children had been eating and cult, and yet the most frequent labour he has to shi 
view now! more solemn to my feelings was the|drinking in each other’s houses. He thought it encounter; the danger being that in a large ves- 
case, than I can put into words: I did not go to|right for him to offer a sacrifice, fearing his chil-|sel, where the cabin stairs are deep, and the cabins lip: 
, expecting to see her, for I viewed it as too}dren had sinned and cursed God in their hearts.'are long and broad, he may get his air-tube | 
sacred to disturb her with seeing me, just as she) Whether all among us now-a-days think of these |twisted round some unfamiliar projections, and so sin 
was entering the valley and shadow of death;/things, so as to be careful, I know not; if not, | squeeze off his supply of life from above. In po- | 
could I have been helpful to her, would have/|there certainly will be a day of righteous retribu-|sitions such as this, he requires all his nerve and giv 
gone. E. 8. told me she left a message of love|tion; for there are many poor iu our land, and, |self-possession, all his power of feeling his way 
for me, which was grateful, and in it, I accepted| ‘for the sighing of the poor, and the erying of the back in the exact road that he came. He may ey 
a final farewell. 1 told her cousin that if she|needy,’ He will arise. I believe this text may be| have got the precious casket to which he has been ae 
thought it suitable, she might say to her, I received| taken temporally and spiritually; and when He/|directed in his arms, but what of that if he die | 
it, that it felt grateful, and my love and desire} does arise, his poor are helped, and their cause is; before he can find the stairs? The cold helpless cy 
were for ber, having felt her very near since my heard. I seem sometimes when I get on a sub-| masses that bump against his helmet as they float — 
last visit to her.” ject like this, my cup runs over, and yet, I am one | along the low roof over his head, are the decom- 
“ At our Quarterly Mecting we had the com-|of the most undeserving in the world.” |posed corpses of those who were huddled together th: 
pany of E. R. and H. W.; our case was very “* We have begged a little money for ‘old Dinah’|in the cabin when the ship went down. A few of 
feelingly spoken to, and through favour we had a and some wood hauled for her; much contrivance | these may be on the floor under his feet, but only a 
precious meeting; they came on our side the par-|and care to get a little done. ‘ Blind Susan’ is;when pinncd down by an overturned table or a me 
tition in the last meeting: had advice for mothers,|sick, and young D. married again. I have had fallen chest. ‘Their tendency is ever upward, and 
very, very suitable, so striking ; the Marthas being| many fears for the poor old blind woman, yet,|the remorseless sea washes away the dead infant an 
‘cumbered about many things,’ so as not to have|when I visited her in the loft under the rafters,|from its dead mother’s arms, the dead wife from 
bread in their houses, and water in their own cis-| flat on the floor lay her bed, I concluded she would |her dead husband's embrace. If the wreck be in bu 
terns, so that when the children asked bread, they|be watched over by that Eye who sleeps not, but|the Channel, the small crabs are already beginning iri 
had none for them; when they inquired the way to| who regards all the workmanship of his hands,|to fatten on their prey. The diver disentangles fri 
ri 


Zion, could not inform thew ; ‘while they were 
busy hither and thither, the children escaped.’ 


and without whose notice not even a sparrow falls; himself from this silent crowd, and ascends the 
to the ground. She asked me to read to her, and| welcome stairs to the deck. The treasure he has 
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rescued is hauled up into the attendant diving- 
boat, and he turns again to renew his work. He 
seldom meets with an accident under water; never, 
perhaps, with death, and the chief risk he runs is 
from getting some heavy piece of ship ]umber over- 
turned on his long train of air-pipe. Even in this 
ease he feels the sudden check and the want of 
air, gropes his way back to the obstruction, removes 
it, signals to his companions to be raised, and 
reaches the boat exhausted and alarmed, but not 
so much as to give up his place in the trade. His 
earnings mostly take the form of shares in what 
he recovers. If fortunate, his gains may be large; 
if unfortunate, they may be small; but no man 
can grudge him the highest prizes it is possible for 
him to win.— Late Paper. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Selected Proverbs. 

The discretion of a man deferreth his anger; 
and it is his glory to pass over a transgression. 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city. 

An angry man stirreth up strife, and a furious 
man aboundeth in transgression. 

Scornful men bring a city into a snare; but wise 
men turn away wrath. 

By long forbearing is a prince persuaded, and a 
soft tongue breaketh the bone. 

There is that speaketh like the piercings of a 
sword; but the tongue of the wise is health. 

By the blessing of the upright the city is exalt- 
ed; but it is overthrown by the mouth of the 
wicked. 

He that is slow to wrath, is of great understand- 
ing; but he that is of a hasty spirit, exalteth folly. 

Correction is grievous unto him that forsaketh 
the way; and he that hateth reproof, shall die. 

Poverty and shame shall be to him that refuseth 
instruction; but he that regardeth reproof, shall 
be honoured. 

He that is of a proud heart, stirreth up strife ; 
but he that putteth his trust in the Lord, shall be 
made fat. 

Only by pride cometh contention; but with the 
well advised is wisdom. 

Deceit is in the heart of them that imagine evil; 
but to the counsellors of peace is joy. 

A man’s pride shall bring him low; but honour 
shall uphold the humble in spirit. 

An ungodly man diggeth up evil; and in his 
lips there is as a burning fire. 

Hatred stirreth up strifes; but love covereth all 
sins, 

Surely the Lord scorneth the scorners; but he 
giveth grace unto the lowly. 

There is a generation that are pure in their own 
eyes, and yet is not washed from their own {filthi- 
hess, 

There is a generation, O how lofty are their 
eyes! there is a generation whose teeth are as 
swords, 

Whoso diggeth a pit, shali fall therein; and he 
that rolleth a stone, it will return upon him. 

As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire; 
80 is a contentious man to kindle strife; but where 
no wood is the fire goeth out. 

Death and life are in the power of the tongue; 
and they that love it, shall eat of the fruit thereof. 

He that covereth a transgression, seeketh love; 
but he that repeateth a matter, separateth very 
friends, 

A man that hath friends, must show himself 
friendly. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a 
reproach to any people. 


From the Leisure Hour. 


The Tapping of the Lake Lungern. 


As you come down from the summit of the 
Briinig (one of the easiest of the Swiss mountain 
passes, about three thousand five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea,) and walk along by the 
side of Lake Lungern, which lies in the valley on 
the left, you are struck by the strange appearances, 
which indicate a very considerable diminution of 
its ancient bulk, and you see the marks of its for- 
mer height far above its present elevation. Upon 
inquiring into the cause of this singular phenome- 
non, the following particulars may be gathered on 
undoubted authority. 

About seventy years ago a very strong desire 
was manifested by the population of that neigh- 
bourhood to obtain a part of the bed of this lake 
for the uses of arable land. It was observed that 
for about a third of its whole space the water was 
not twenty feet deep; and this fact seems to have 
suggested the possibility of some method of drain- 
age. Encouraged by the thought that they had 
only twenty feet depth of water to remove, many 
enterprising minds in that locality laid down plans, 
and active operations were commenced. ‘These, 
however, were soon suspended, and though after- 
wards frequently renewed, were as often arrested 
by the same causes—want of funds, and the un- 
settled state of the country. It was not till about 
twenty years ago that success was realized. 

The inhabitants at length formed themselves | 
into a kind of partnership, for raising pecuniary | 
means and appropriating the land which they 
hoped to gain by their engineering enterprise. 
They employed a bold and able conductor of the 
works, called Sultzberger, whose plan was to fol- | 
low out the scheme first devised—namely, to drain 
the required portion of Lake Lungern into the 
Lake Sarnen, a much larger sheet of water, lying| 
several hundreds of feet lower down, and a little 
further on in the route towards Alpnach. A tun- 
nel was accordingly carried, by immense labour, 
on a considerable slope, from the lower towards 
the upper lake. This tunnel was cut through 
solid rock ; but the height of the mountain through | 
which it had to be bored, was so great, that no 
shaft could be formed, and consequently great fear 
was entertained for the lives of the workmen. As 
they advanced, the air became too foul for a candle 
to burn init. The labourers soon fainted from 
exhaustion, and had to be replaced, day and night, 
by other gangs. Thus this Herculean task pro- 
ceeded, with undaunted determination, until near 
the close of the year 1835, when the excavators 
found that they had brought the tunnel to a length | 
of one thousand three hundred and five feet, and 
they judged that they were within a few feet of 
the bed of Lake Lungern. On driving a boring 
rod, twelve feet long, through the remaining crust, 
they discovered their calculations to be quite cor- 
rect ; for the moment it was withdrawn, mud and 
water followed. The sound of the boring had also 
been heard by the persons stationed in a boat on 
the lake above. 

Now the engineer thought his triumph was} 
achieved. The few remaining feet of rock could 
be pierced by rods, at safe distances, and, having 
inserted pipes, with the appliance of stop-cocks, 
he calculated that he could draw off the water just’ 
as he pleased. Accordingly the pipes were pre-| 
pared, and the experiment was made. But now) 
came the first disappointment: the substance of| 
the strata underlying the lake proved too brittle| 
to bear the probing, and would not hold the pipes. | 
It was therefore certain that, if they proceeded | 
any further with this expedient, the superincum- 
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quantities, and the water would rush in violently 
before they could escape. 

But there was one other resource not yet ap- 
pealed to: there was gunpowder; and oh! that 
this potent agent had never been employed in a 
less righteous cause than this! Gunpowder is a 
true friend of man, when used in scattering the 
material barriers which oppose his appropriation 
of treasures provided for his enjoyment; but he 
who resorts to it that he may lay low his fellow- 
man, and snatch away the possessions properly 
belonging to another, only insures his own ultimate 
overthrow. Now Sultzberger thought of gun- 
powder, and wished from his heart that he could 
contrive the means of getting a sufficient quantity 
up this tunnel, to blast the final hindrance to its 
perfection, without danger to his men. But here 
occurred a tremendous difficulty: the water al- 
ready came trickling into the opening, and making 
little rivulets all down the tunnel, though not in 
sufficient quantity to affect the purpose of the un- 
dertaking. How to keep gunpowder dry enough 
during the length of time it would take to convey 
it up the tunnel, was a knotty question. The only 
method was to have a waterproof cask, and, as 
they would need nearly a thousand pounds of 
powder to effect the blasting, it would be no easy 
matter to lift a mass of such a size and weight, 
through the gloomy length of the excavation. 
Then it was considered that the tunnel had hardly 
been formed large enough for such an operation ; 
and it was scarcely credible that the men would 
be able to shift often enough to relieve those whom 
the bad air disabled every few minutes. 

However, it was of no use to sit down and mourn 
over difficulties; for every day’s delay would now 
make the task harder. The dribbling of the water 
would become a more formidable foe, and possibly 
the sappers themselves would get disheartened. 
So Sulzberger directed the latter to form a cham- 
ber at the higher end of the tunnel, approaching 
within six feet of the water. This was to receive 
the cask. At the same time strong flood-gates 
were made ready, and set up at the lower end, to 
prevent the rush of water becoming too great. 
The cask was now, by dint of indescribable exer- 
tion, got up and fixed in its place; a pipe was let 
into it, to protect the match; and then the hollow 
behind it was filled up for many feet with earth, 
rammed as tight as possible, to prevent the ex- 
All 
was now ready, and it only remained to give the 
signal. 

On the 9th of January, 1836, cannon were 
fired to warn observers from remaining in danger- 
ous spots; the workmen were all withdrawn; and 
a party was appointed to watch the condition of 
the upper lake, A brave miner, called Spire, 
volunteered to be matchman, and, accompanied by 
two assistants, entered the dark passage for the 
last time. The train was lighted, and cheers of 
welcome hailed the bold adventurers as they re- 
turned to daylight. 

And now all was suspense. The time calculated 
for the ignited train to reach the cask expired, 
and nothing was heard. ‘Ten minutes passed, and 
it was feared that all had failed; but then came 
the sounds of two dull explosions, which did not 
even break the ice on the surface. This slight 
effect, however, was greeted with the shouts of 
many hundreds of eager spectators. A few mo- 
ments more, and a torrent of mud and water rushed 
from the orifice of the tunnel; and the party above 
soon gave notice that the portion of the lake at 
which the operations had been directed, was al- 
ready diminishing. So far all was successful, and 
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— rh e=e=>=>=>=>=>eelL__ 
in sixteen days the Lake of Lungern had sunk full|der the discipline of the cross in early life, and was 


twenty feet below its former level. 

Still, it was not all pleasure to watch the effects 
of this wonderful achievement. The earth, on all 
sides, having lost its support, began to split. The 
steep banks here and there fell in, and near the 
village of Lungern a large opening appeared, 
showing that the land was slipping into the lake. 
This actually happened with several acres. But 
here the mischief stopped, and indeed this formed 
the completion of the process by which five hun- 
dred rich arable acres were gained! 
this noble feat of engineering was £5000, besides 
many days’ labour given by the peasants. It was 
computed to be less than a fifth of the value of 
the land secured. 

For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 317.) 

THOMAS REDMAN, 


Thomas Redman, son of Thowas and Sarah Red- 
man, of the city of Philadelphia, was born there 
Third month 31st, 1714. His parents both de- 
ceased during his minority, and he was placed ap- 
prentice to learn a trade. ‘Through the merciful 
providence of the Most High, he passed through 
his childhood and youth with reputation, being 
preserved from the contaminating influence of evil 
exatiple to which he was subjected. As he grew 
towards maturity, he manifested more and more, 
that the Holy Spirit was operating upon his mind, 
and that he was willingly submitting thereto. In 
the year 1736, in the twenty-second yezr of his 
age, he removed and settled at Haddonfield, and 
about the same time received a gift in the ministry 
of the gospel. His labours in this line were to the 
comfort and edification of the church. Early in 
the year 1743, he paid a religious visit through 
New England, in company with that worthy mi- 


- nister of the gospel of Christ, Edmund Pockover, 


from Great Britain. The memorial of his Monthly 
Meeting concerning him states, “At his return we 
received a good account of his services, which, with 
his company, was very acceptable to us. He was 
often deeply exercised for the growth and prospe- 
rity of the Truth, which we believe he truly loved. 
In family visits he was much favoured with Divine 
help, and had to deliver suitable advice to the help 
and refreshment of many. His testimony was 
plain, sound and edifying. He was a lowly- 
minded seeker of Divine help, which made him 
very useful in carrying on the affairs of the church. 
He ruled well in his own family, bringing them up 
in moderation and plainness, and was a good ex- 
ample himself therein. Although he did not tra- 
vel much in distant parts, he visited most of the 
meetings in this province (New Jersey) and Penn- 
sylvania. When at home, was a diligent attender 
of religious mectings for worship and discipline, 
and-was a humble waiter therein. He was some- 
times fervently engaged to cali to the youth, for 
whom he was much concerned. We may truly 
say that he was a kind friend, an affectionate hus- 
band, and a tender parent. He was prudent, 
charitable and benevolent, and his house was freely 
open to receive his friends.” His decease took 
place Ninth mo. 23d, 1766. 


OLIVE BAILEY. 


Olive was born in the year 1703 or 1704. 
She was a member of Chester Monthly Meeting 
until her marriage with Daniel Bailey, a member 
of Newark, afterwards Kennett Monthly Meeting, 
in 1721, She appears to have been brought un- 
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qualified thereby, for usefulness in the church. She 
was much employed in the meeting of which she 
was a member, in the exercise of the discipline, and 
at times in visiting families. Some years before 
her death, she was appointed an elder, and her 
memorial states, “in which station she conducted 
to general satisfaction.” 

She “was of a sober, orderly conversation, a 
diligent attender of meetings for worship and dis- 
cipline, behaving with an awful, solid demeanor 
She was an example of plainness in 
speech and apparel both to her family and others; 
she was a loving wife, a tender mother, a kind 
neighbour and friend, and serviceable in the soci- 
ety in divers respects.” 

Being taken ill with an intermittent fever, she 
lay about two weeks, and was then released from 
suffering. During her sickness, she expressed her- 
self glad of the company of Friends, who called to 
see her, yet her “ distemper being heavy upon her, 
she kept mostly still and composed in mind, as one 
gathered from the world, and the things of it.” 
Her death took place Tenth month 4th, 1766, she 
being in the sixty-third year of her age. 


SAMUEL JOHN. 


Samuel John was born in Pembrokeshire, in the 
principality of Wales, in the year 1680, of parents, 
who educated him in the profession of the church 
of England. He was religiously inclined from 
childhood, and was concerned to seek an inward 
acquaintance with his blessed Saviour, who had 
touched his heart with his love, had given him a 
sense of his inward state, and had raised desires 
in him after the living, substantial Truth. For the 
spiritual substance, he continued secking for years 
amongst different religious professions, but found it 
not in its purity whilst he remained in his native 
country. 

He came over to the province of Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1709. After a time he settled in 
Uwchlan township, Chester county. He had been 
drawing nearer to the principles of Truth as held 
by Friends for some years, and now was prepared 
to make an open profession thereof. He was re- 
ceived into membership, and soon afterwards, to 
wit, in 1712, received a gift of gospel ministry. 
His memorial says, “He laboured faithfully and 
became a sound and able minister.” “ His sitting 
in meetings for Divine worship was solid and exem- 
plary. He often was an example of silence, though 
at times when moved thereto, doctrine hath drop- 
ped from him as the dew, and his speech has dis- 
tilled as the small rain, to the refreshing the hun- 
gry and thirsty soul.” 

“ He was an example of plainness and modera- 
tion, and his conversation was weighty, instruc- 
tive, and encouraging to such as were well-minded. 
From divers small pieces found among his papers, 
appearing as the produce of his private meditations, 
it is manifest that his conversation was often in 
heaven, and his meditation on heavenly things.” 

“Divers baptizing and afflicting circumstances 
it fell to his lot to pass through, occasioned by the 
conduct of some who ought to have been a comfort 
to him in his declining years, yet he bore them 
with becoming patience, and retained his green- 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS ON THE EARTH. 
HEB. xi. 13. 


I miss the dear paternal dwelling, 
Which memory still undimmed recals, 
A thousand early stories telling ; 
I miss the venerable walls. 


I miss the chamber of my childhood, 
I miss the shade of boyhood’s tree— 

The glen, the path, the cliff, the wild wood, 
The music of the well known sea. 


I miss the ivied haunt of moon-light, 
I miss the forest and the stream, 

I miss the fragrant grove of noon-light, 
I miss our mountain’s sunset gleam. 


I miss the green slope, where, reposing, 
I mused upon the near and far, 

Marked, one by one, each flowret closing 
Watched, one by one, each opening star. 


I miss the well-remembered faces, 
The voices, forms, of fresher days ; 

Time ploughs not up these deep drawn traces, 
These lines no ages can erase. 


I miss them all, for, unforgetting, 
My spirit o’er the past still strays, 
And, much its wasted years regretting, 
It treads again these shaded ways. 


I mourn not that each early token, 
Is now to me a faded flower, 

Nor that the magic snare is broken, 
That held me with its mystic power. 


I murmur not that now a stranger 
I pass along the smiling earth ; 
I know the snare, I dread the danger, 
I loathe the haunts, I shun the mirth. 


My hopes are passing upward, onward, 
And with my hopes my heart has gone; 

My eye is turning skyward, sunward, 
Where glory brightens round yon throne. 


My spirit seeks its dwelling yonder : 
And faith foredates the joyful day, 
When these old skies shall cease to sunder 
The one dear love-linked family. 


Well-pleased I find years rolling o’er me, 
And hear each day-times measured tread ; 

Far fewer clouds now stretch before me; 
Behind me is the darkness spread. 


And summer’s scenes are swiftly setting, 
And life moves downward in their train, 
And autumn dews are fondly wetting 
The faded cheek of earth, in vain. 


December moons are coldly waning, 
And life with them is on the wane ; 
Storm-laden skies with sad complaining, 

Bend blackly o’er the unsmiling main. 


My future from my past unlinking, 
Each dying year untwines the spell ; 
The visible is swiftly sinking ; 
Uprises the invisible. 


To light, unchanging, and eternal, 
From mists that sadden this bleak waste, 
To scenes that smile forever vernal, 
From winter’s black’ning leaf | haste. 
Bonar. 
nineteen 


Graham's Researches.—C. C. Graham, whose 
researches among the ruined cities east of the 
Jordan, the kingdoms of Sihon and Og, have al- 
ready excited much interest, read a paper before 


ness to the last, appearing to be in a sweet and|the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 7th of January, 


comfortable frame of mind. He often expressed |giving further 


details of his discoveries. He found, 


himself in a deep, sensible and affecting manner | he states, five ancient towns all as perfect as if the 


to those who visited him in his last illness.” He 
was confined at home through weakness for nearly 
two years previously to his decease. He quietly 
departed this life, Tenth mo. 16th, 1766, in the 
eighty-seventh year of his age. 

(To be continued.) 








|inhabitants had just left them, the houses all hay- 


ing massive stone doors. In one of these towns was 
a large building like a castle, of white stone, beau- 
tifully cut. Still further east were found other 
towns, where every stone was covered with inserip- 
tions, which he supposes to be in the Himyaritie 
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character, formerly in use in Southern Arabia, and| Society of Friends than its adoption of the hetero- 
jn some portions of Egypt. Of many of these| geneous dogmas propounded in this essay. 
inscriptions he obtained copies and impressions—} Of the abundance of topics furnished by the 
N. Y. Examiner. author confirmatory of the opinions we have ex- 
pressed, we shall content ourselves by animadvert- 
From the British Friend. |ing on his discussion of tithes, silent worship, 
Remarks on John §. Rowntree’s “Quakerism, Past |symbolic rites, inward light, the Scriptures, educa- 
and Present.” tion, discipline, and marriage, and in doing so shall 
(Continued from page 258.) be as brief as is consistent with perspicuity and 
“Stand ye in the way and see, and ask for the old|the importance of the subjects. 
paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and} Zithes.—This subject has been so often and so 
ye shall find rest for your souls.” (Jer. vi. 16.) thoroughly discussed, that it is scarcely necessary 
Having, we trust, proved, even to the satisfac-|now to do more than to state that the author ad- 
tion of the author, that this essay has been written|mits that the rejection of a human priesthood ; 
under a misapprehension of the facts adduced as|the refusal to acknowledge it by the payment of 
evidence of the numerical decadence of the Socie- money to the priests of the Established Church, 
ty, and that membership existed long anterior to}even when such claims were legalized by the civil 
1737, we shall now proceed to show that this essay| power; and that “to acknowledge this priesthood 
js as replete in errors of doctrine as it is in false|and to render to it the tithe of the beasts of the 
inferences and mistaken dates. It is not, however, |field, and of the produce of the earth, was, in their 
our intention, to follow the author through all the|view, to be unfaithful in their allegiance to Him 
phases of his argument, if such it may be desig-|who, having become a ‘ High Priest forever after 
nated ; but merely to notice a few passages which|the order of Melchisedec,’ had put an end to the 
instance the peculiar and, we must add, the mis-|priesthood of Aaron, and abolished also the tithes 
chievous tendency of the latitudinarian principles|and offerings that pertained thereto;” were the 
inculcated in this book. primitive, and are the present, principles of the 
The following passage so strongly indicates the|Society of Friends. And, further, he confirms 
tenor and spirit of the whole essay, as to render|the consistency of these principles with the re- 
it a fit introduction to the subsequent remarks :—| vealed truths of the christian dispensation, by the 
“Tt is impossible,” says the author, “to estimate |following extract from Neander’s Church History: 
the number of persons who might have been at-|‘ Such a guild of priests as existed in the previous 
tracted to the Society, or of the number of mem-|systems of religion, empowered to guide other men, 
bers who might have been retained in it, if its) who remained, as it were, in a state of religious pu- 
terms of fellowship had been wider—if its reli-|pilage, having the exclusive care of providing for 
gious services had been more varied in their cha-|their religious wants, and serving as mediators by 
racter—if greater endeavours had been made to|whom all other men must be placed in connection 
maintain the flame of piety bright and healthy,|with God and divine things—such a priestly caste 
by the more decided encouragement of the gift of|could find no place within christianity.” And 
preaching, by the unimpeded exercise of the gift|yet, with this strong and unequivocal language 
of religious “ teaching,” by the more assiduous| before him, the essayist says (p. 25) that it is his 
cultivation of the habit of prayer, and, in short,|‘ decide? conviction that no Scriptural warrant 
by giving a less passive impress to all the Society’s|exists for making the refusal” to pay tithes “an 
arrangements.” essential condition of church-fellowship, and that 
It is obvious from this, as well as from other|the attempt so to make it has been injurious to the 
similar passages, that the author estimates the|Society of Friends.” Without stopping to inquire 
value of religious principles in a direct proportion | how the author reconciles his convictions with the 
to the number of persons who profess them; and jauthorities he has quoted, or the generally received 
in order to win the multitude he would “ widen|notions of the conditions of membersbip in any 
the narrow way,” institute a more varied and|society, religious, civil, or political, we must first 
more attractive mode of worship—give full liberty |notice the emphatic manner in which he invokes 
to the creaturely activity of man in preaching and |the recent opinions of Dr. Ash in corroboration of 
teaching, encourage the habit of (vocal, we pre-|his own. “ We conclude this department of our 
sume) prayer, and introduce the spirit of worldly |subject,” says the essayist, “in the words of a 
activity and restlessness into all the Society’s ar-|living author, as placing in a clear light some of 
rangements. All these may be in strict accord-|the consequences that result from making the re- 
ance with the principles of the author, but we are |fusal of ecclesiastical demands a criterion of chris- 
quite sure that they are not only inconsistent with, |tian faithfulness, and an essential to church mem- 
but are antagonistic to, the principles of the So-|bership:—‘ It induces,’ says Edward Ash, ‘ many 
ciety of Friends. members of the Society, who have no scruple of 
But in order to obtain a clear comprehension of|conscience against paying these imposts, unwill- 
the principles and practice so dogmatically recom-|ingly to refuse their payment on the lower and 
wended as a panacea for the fancied decadence of| very questionable ground of complying with the 
the Society, we must turn to the earlier pages of|wishes and avoiding the censure of their brethren. 
the essay, in which the several subjects mentioned |It subjects those who do pay them to that censure, 
im the above summary are discussed, and from|and consequently to the loss of reputation in the 
Which it will be seen that the “ Quakerism” of this|church. 1n both cases its tendency must necessa- 
essay is neither consistent with itself nor in accord-|rily often be, in a greater or less degree, to alienate 
ance with the principles of any other religious|thcir own affections, and still more those of their 
fociety ; but a system of temporizing expediency, | children, from the Society.’ ” 
calculated more to please unregenerated natures} Nowhere does the author controvert the princi- 
than ‘to promote the true edification of a living|ples of the Society in relation to tithes; on the 
thristian church. If such be the “ young Quaker- contrary, he quotes Neander to prove that the 
ism” of the present day, and if the tenets and | priestly office can find “ no place within christian- 
Practices herein promulgated are widely enter-|ity,” and adopts the language of the Yearly Meet- 
tamed, it may well be asked, as in page 185, “ Has|ing of 1851, in which it is stated that “ no part 
Quakerism a future?” for nothing, in our opinion, |of the testimony of our early Friends was more 
Would more surely tend to the extinetion of the|clear and explicit than that which, in the obedience 
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of faith, they bore against the human priesthood 
and its offices, and against the system of tithes.” 
This being a well-known and admitted fact, and 
the payment of tithes being clearly an infraction 
of one of those great and characteristic principles, 
for the maintenance of which the Society was as- 
sociated as a religious body, it is very clear that a 
party who has no scruples against paying them, is 
not in communion with the Society, but a dissenter 
from its principles. So long as the Society pro- 
fesses that the payment of priests or ministers, by 
tithes or otherwise, is contrary to its religious prin- 
ciples, it has a religious and a moral right to ex- 
act a conformity in practice from its members. A 
contrary practice would be replete with the seeds 
of disorder and disunion. Persons in member- 
ship holding opinions diametrically opposed to the 
well-known religious principles of the Society are 
in a false position, injurious alike to themselves 
and to the community with which they are con- 
nected. They sail under false colours, and hold 
out to the world a profession in principles which 
they cap violate without any “scruple of consci- 
ence.” Can any religious, nay, even any civil 
society, tolerate such “fan organized hypocrisy,” 
and stand acquitted of deplorable weakness and a 
gross dereliction of imperative duties? We think 
not; and yet such is the course recommended by 
J. S. Rowntree for reviving what he considers the 
expiring embers of Quakerism ! 

* The early Friends were distinguished for rea- 
soning on principles irrespective of consequences, 
aud if they believed a thing to be right they did 
it without stooping to inquire if it were expedient. 
This was a great and grand principle of conduct, 
and on being carried into practice shed imperish- 
able lustre on their characters. We now live in 
different times, and witness, alas! ample proofs of 
degeneracy in the would-be leaders of the Society. 
The doctrine of expediency is now in vogue, and 
we are told (p. 26) that “the Society has made a 
mistake” in dismembering those who in conduct 
have repudiated its principles; and are advised to 
retain such in religious fellowship, lest the number 
of members be decreased, and the “ affections” of 
the offenders and their children be “ alienated” 
froin the Society! Was there ever so miserable a 
sophism ? 

We think our readers will agree with us that it 
is unnecessary to pursue this subject further; and 
we shall therefore conclude our remarks on what 
is said about tithes in this prize essay by quoting 
an extract from a small work, by an author evi- 
dently held in high esteem by J. 8: Rowntree, to 
whom, as well as to those who think with him, we 
especially commend it :— 

‘Amongst those testimonies which the first mem- 
bers of our Society believed themselves called upon 
to bear, there was perhaps none in the maintenance 
of which they were subjected to greater sufferings 
than that against tithes and other ecclesiastical 
demands, as being directly opposed to the nature 
of the New Covenant dispensation, and to the 
precept of Christ to his apostles, “ Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” And although in this, as 
in the preceding cases, the views upheld by our 
Society have of late gained ground amongst others 
to no small extent, and we ourselves are relieved 
from much of that personal suffering to which our 
predecessors were subjected, I believe it was never 
more incumbent upon us faithfully to adhere to 
our principles in this matter. By so doing we 
shall conspicuously uphold, in the sight of the 
christian church, the great principle of the freeness 
of the gospel of Christ, and shall most effectually 
commend those views respecting the right author- 
ity and exercise of the ministry, which we believe 
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not only to be in accordance with the truth of the| 


“The Committee on Vice and Immorality, to|religious rights; and that to deny them this pro. 


gospel, but also to have an important relation to|which were referred certain petitions asking for|tection would be of the essence of tyranny on the 
its efficacious publication and reception among the |‘such a modification of the Sunday law as to al-|part of government—especially of a government 


nations of the world.” — The Christian Profession |low passenger railway cars and other conveyances 
of the Society of Friends, commended to tts mem-|to run on Sunday,’ beg leave to report :— 
bers, By Edward Ash, pp. 75, 76. “That they have given to this subject the care- 
(To be continued.) ful attention due to its recognized importance. The 
first consideration suggested by the papers in the 
For “The Friend.” hands of the committee is, that they propose a ra- 
There has always been a tendency to two ex-|dical change in the uniform and settled policy of 
tremes in the christian church—some depending|this commonwealth. From a period long anterior 
too much upon works without sufficient reference |to the Declaration of Independence until now, our 
to a self-renouncing faith in Christ ; and others, to|* Sunday laws’ have received the sanction, express 
escape the odium of the cross, claiming the merits | or jmpplied, of the legislative authorities of the State. 
of Christ without corresponding works. The holy| Repeated attempts to abrogate or seriously to mo- 
apostle showed himself wonderfully acquainted |dify them have met with a stern repulse at the bar 
with the frailties of poor human nature when he |of successive Legislatures. Numerous decisions of 
said, “ Show me thy faith without thy works, and | our supreme and local courts, in affirming the con- 
I will show thee my faith by my works.” He knew |stitutionality of these statutes, have incidentally 
the danger there was of settling down in an empty |but cordially commended their wisdom. And the 
faith, He knew the possibility there was of a bare | people of our commonwealth have, as a body, ac- 
belief in the great offices of Christ so taking pos-/quiesced in the policy thus established, without 


session of the mind as to make us largely content-|complaint; they have, in fact, left us no room to 
ed with our condition, let it be ever so un-christ- doubt that it has their hearty approval. 


like: and the Saviour himself says, “Not every; “With these familiar facts before us, we feel 
one that crieth unto me, Lord, Lord, shall en-| warranted in making a somewhat imperative de- 
ter the kingdom, but he that doeth the will of|mand of any party or parties who seck, through 
my Father which is in heaven.” Is it not an|our agency, to annul or emasculate these ancient 
alarming sign of the times, that so many who con-|and honoured laws. We are constrained to say to 
tinue sinning, are looking to be saved by “ the |them:—‘ The presumption is against you. You 
mercies of God in Christ Jesus.” I hope not to! must be able, in the first place, to produce con- 
be misunderstood—all that are saved, are doubt- | vineing reasons in support of the change you would 
less saved through this unmerited mercy; and yet effect in the hereditary policy of the State. And, 
Ilis mercy, great as it is, will save none of us with-|jn the second place, you must show that this change 
out repentance and newness of life—without a/js demanded by the public voice.’ With the high- 
thorough and entire cleansing of the whole heart, est respect for the petitioners who present these 
by a yielding to the operations of Divine grace.|/memorials, we are obliged to say that they have 
Christ died for us that we might be saved, uf we met neither of these requisitions. 
would—and not to save us steeped in sin and ini-| “The Legislature is asked to legalize the run- 
quity. He bought us with his own precious blood : ning of passenger railway cars and other public 
but his terms of salvation must be complied with, conveyances on Sunday. The popular arguments 
or we crucify him again, and miss the prize. chiefly relied upon for enforcing the application are 
—-- +e - these two, viz :—that the existing Sunday laws are 
; a usurpation upon the personal rights of the citizen ; 
“Sunday Laws. _ {and that it is especially oppressive to the working 
Our readers will probably recollect that during | classes to deprive them of the use of these convey- 
the summer of 1859, there was no little contro-| ances on their only day of leisure. These objec- 


versy raised in Philadelphia and Pittsburg, re-| tions, it will be observed, take a wide range. They 








For “ The Friend.” 


specting the enforcement of what are called the|make it necessary that the committee should re-| 


“Sunday Laws;” that certain companies under-|state certain elementary principles which underlie 


which, like our own, recoguizes the will of the ma. 
jority as its fundamental law. 

“This is one of the grounds upon which our 
legislation on this subject rests. Another is, that 
the State needs the sustaining influence of that 
morality which derives its code, its sanctions, and 
its efficiency from the Bible. Republican instity, 
tions have never survived the general decay of 
public virtue. It is as essential to their healthfa) 
action as the atmosphere is to animal and vegeta. 
ble life. The instinct of self-preservation, there. 
fore, admonishes the State to abstain from all acts 
which may weaken the restraints of morality, And 
such is the obvious tendency of enactments designed 
to secularize the first day of the week. Foor in re. 
spect, certainly, to communities and nations true 
morality is the offspring of christianity ; and chris. 
tianity cannot reach the masses of the people with. 
out its Sunday. Whatever consequences might 
ensue to religion by obliterating from our statute 
book the moderate and reasonable laws pointed at 
in the petitions, the State cannot afford to repeal 
them. If these laws are repealed, or essentially 
modified, no reflecting person can suppose the so- 
called reform will stop until the other laws which 
recognize christianity and its institutions shall have 
been abrogated. And this accomplished, the flood- 
gates of vice and immorality will be thrown wide 
open in every part of the commonwealth. It would 
be suicidal in the State to sanction this policy.” 

(To be concluded) 
To say anything, however truc of itself, of which 
we have not a hearty conviction at the moment, 
breeds a habit of insincerity — Whately. 


THE FRIEND. 
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Among the extraordinary events which have 
itaken place within the last fifty years, the sending 
an embassy from Japan to the United States, is 
‘not the least indicative of the great change that 
‘is rapidly going on among the different nations of 
the earth, and the removal of the barriers which 
have heretofore prevented the universal diffusion 


took to run their cars on the railways on the first|oyr political fabric, and pervade our whole body|of knowledge, and appreciation of interests com- 


day of the week, in the former city, and certain of jurisprudence. 


omnibus lines to continue their usual trips on the| {he founders of our government wisely ex- 


mon to mankind. 
The singular people inhabiting the islands under 


same day, in the latter; which having subjected | cluded from their plans an ecclesiastical establish-|the government established in Japan, have, for 


these companies respectively, on their agents, to| ment. 
suits, they were found guilty of violating the law of 
this commonwealth, and subjected to a penalty 
therefor. ‘The Supreme Court of the State to which 
one of the cases was carried, having sustained the 
decision of the lower court, and pronounced the 
law upon which the decisions rested to be consti- 


the aid of religion and morality. 


tianity as the religion of the country. 


But in doing this, they were not so obtuse 
ag 7 7 > i , Q 79 | ? RY =} | bh a g } 3 2 t t li ited 
as to imagine that a State could flourish without| intercourse with other nations, except, to a lim 

They not only|extent, with the Dutch, with whom they have kept 
secured to every citizen and every sect liberty of, up a restricted trade, and with the Chinese whose 
lopinion and of worship, but they recognized chris-| vessels were allowed occasionally to visit their 
In our laws! ports. At the time Japan was accidentally dis 
relating to oaths, to blasphemy, aud to the Lord’s| covered, by a Portuguese captain, whose ship was 


more than two centuries, rigorously excluded all 





tutional; the party seeking to overturn the prac- 
tice heretofore observed in this community, called 
public meetings, wherein it was determined to car- 
ry the subject before the legislature, and to use| Bible. 
whatever means they could command to effect the 
repeal of the obnoxious law. 
tions were prepared and circulated, and in the|/aw of Pennsylvania, 
early part of the session of 1859-60, they were 
sent in to the Senate and House of Representatives. 
In the latter, the committee to which the subject 
was referred, made the following report; which, | ecclesiastical powers, much less the concession o 
though we cannot assent to every sentiment con- \special privileges to any religious sect. But it pro 





day; in the appointment of chaplains, and in the| driven on one of the islands during a violent storm, 
observance of days of fasting and thanksgiving ;|the native government was so far from being averse 
we have puid national homage to the God of the 
It is the recorded opinion of the Supreme! unfortunate crew with kindness, and freely allowed 
Court of this State, that ‘Christianity, general| them to enter into traffic with the inhabitants, and 
Accordingly, peti- |christianity, has always been a part of the common| entered into an arrangement with them that their 
This imports that we are| 

a Christian people, and not a Mohammedan, a|to trade in any of their ports. 104 
Pagan, or an Atheistic people. It neither supposes} and in the course of a few years, a flourishing 
nor involves an organic union between the civil and | trade was established, from which the Portuguese 


to intercourse with foreigners, that it received the 


nation should be permitted to send a vessel, yearly, 
This was in 1542, 


f reaped an immense profit. Emboldened by their 
-|suecess in commerce, and influenced by the em 


tained in it, is, we think, on the whole satisfactory ceeds upon the acknowledged fact, that christianity! treaties of a young Japanese, who had visited Goa, 


and conclusive. Its adoption has, we trust, settled | has 
a question that threatened to brip 
the people. 


, from the beginning, been the religion of the} and there met with some Catholic missionaries who 
g great evil upon| great mass of our people; that as such they claim|converted and baptized him, a number of Portt- 
the protection of the laws in the exercise of their) guese Jesuits, under the lead of the celeb 
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francisco Xavier, resolved to attempt the conver- 
sion of the Japanese to the Roman Catholic faith. 
Accordingly, accompanied by their young convert, 
they repaired to his native country, and so suc- 
cessful were their efforts, that in a comparatively 
short time their proselytes were numbered by thou- 
sands, and upwards of fifty “churches” were 
founded in different parts of the islands. 

The zeal of these newly-made Papists was so 
great, that before the end of the sixteenth century, 
they deputized an embassy to proceed to Rome to 
do homage to Gregory XIIL., then filling the papal 
chair; and to assure him of their submission and 
devotion to his authority. But the success of the 
Jesuits induced other orders of the Romish sub- 
sidiaries, to flock to the same field of service; and 
jn a little time, Franciscan, Dominican and Au- 

stine Friars were quarrelling among themselves 
and with the first comers, respecting the authority 
they should respectively exercise over their flocks, 
and the tribute they should exact from them. 
These quarrels were carried to such an extreme, 
that in their determined efforts to secure their 
selfish ends; they lost sight of the uncertain foun- 
dation upon which they and their whole work 
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recollect. The poor men were kindly treated, and| dent. 
sent to Macao in China. There it was resolved to 
send them to their own country in an American 
jmerchantman. But on the arrival of the vessel at 
| Japan, it was fired upon from the forts near Jeddo, 
and was finally obliged to sail away without effect- 
ing any intercourse with the inhabitants. 

In 1846, an effort was made by our Govern- 
ment to open negotiation with the Japanese, but it 
failed ; the Emperor declaring that no intercourse 
jcould be allowed with any nation but the Dutch. 
In 1849, it became known that an American 
‘ship had been wrecked on one of the islands be- 
longing to the Japanese ewpire, and that several 
of the crew were detained there in captivity. 
The United States corvette “ Preble’’ was ordered 
ithere, and in the same year entered the harbour 
of Nagasaki. The commander, disregarding the 
various excuses for delay, and forms of etiquette 
with which they would have impeded and ham- 
pered the execution of his mission, sent a peremp- 
tory demand to the government to have the men 
delivered up to him at once, intimating that if his 
request was not immediately complied with, he 
should without delay take means to enforce their 


The Tycoon is the lay or secular Emperor, 
supposed to be a child of the sun, and to rule by 
divine right. There is also an ecclesiastical Em- 
peror, whose person is supposed to be sacred; he 
is supreme in everything relating to religion, is 
never allowed to set his foot on the ground, but is 
kept shut up in his palace, except on certain occa- 
sions, when he is carried out upon men’s shoulders. 

The documents brought were enclosed in a box, 
which, as it was supposed in some measure to rep- 
resent their master, the Emperor, all the embassy 
regarded with great reverence. It was never al- 
lowed to be placed where it could not be seen by 
them, and after their landing, it was carried by 
four of the attendants. 

The Princes who were entrusted with this im- 
portant mission, are accompanied with officers of 
lower rank, artists, and serviteurs, in all number- 
ing seventy. They brought with them a large 
amount of money and valuable presents, intended 
for the President and other officers of the United 
States. It is evident from the exhibit made by 
them, that, as a people, they are far advanced in 
many of the arts of civilized life, and have the 



















faculty of imitativeness, so greatly developed, that 
they can soon avail themselves of many of the 
novelties that meet their eyes in this country. It 
is certainly very desirable that they should be 
favourably impressed with our country and the 
intelligence and worth of our people and govern- 
ment. 

The following is taken from a letter of one of 
those who accompanied the embassy from Jeddo 
to San Francisco. 







































rested ; and instead of continuing to conciliate the|liberation. The consequence was, that the men 
government and people, they set the laws of the|were soon handed over to him, and the purpose of 
country at defiance, and outraged usages that were |his visit satisfactorily accomplished. 
deemed sacred in the eyes of the great body of| The visit of Commodore Perry, with the squa- 
the community. These things brought upon the;dron under his command, to Japan, is of such 
whole christian party, as it was called, the con-|recent occurrence, and has been given so in detail 
demnation of the government, and subjected them |in different publications, that it must be familiar 
to severe persecution. ‘The Portuguese now lost|to most of our readers. It was regarded with 
the favour they had heretofore enjoyed ; their |great interest, not only by the citizens of the 
trade was confined to one port, and all Jesuits,| United States, but by the whole civilized world; 
Missionaries and Friars were forbidden to enter|the statesmen of Europe, in common with our own, 
the country. Shortly after this,a Portuguese ship | hoping to see it prove successful in breaking down 
was captured by the Dutch, in which were found |the barriers with which Japan had for ages suc- 
letters that revealed a conspiracy having for its'ceeded in shutting itself out from almost every 
object the subjugation of the empire by the Por-|other nation on the face of the globe. We be- 
tuguese. The Dutch, who, a short time previous lieve it has been conceded by all, that this impor- 
to this, had obtained a foothold in Japan, repre-|tant mission was conducted with a dignity, deter- 
sented this in the worst light to the government; mination and prudence, worthy of our nation; and 
and are said to have been greatly instrumental in its result has been most gratifying to all who take 
inducing it to enact laws prohibiting all intercourse |an interest in the progress of the human family. 
with other natious, except their own, and also that Japan has been opened to the commerce of the 
no Japanese ship or boat, nor native of Japan| world by the diplomacy of the United States, and 
should henceforth quit the country under pain of| other nations have quickly followed her lead; so 
death. The christian religion was rigorously pro-|that henceforth, we may confidently anticipate that 
scribed, and the professors of it so persecuted, that this long secluded empire will be brought into un- 
they rose in rebellion; and before they were finally |interrupted intercourse with the professing chris- 
put down, near a hundred thousand men, women, tian world; not only yielding to them an advan- 
and children are said to have perished. ‘This was'tageous commerce, but receiving herself a know- 
about the year 1650, and from that time to the Jedge of the gospel as set forth in the Holy Scrip- 
year in which the treaty was made with the Ty- tures, and an impetus in the right direction which 
coon by the Minister of these United States, Japan | will finally release her from the cruel and debasing 
has been closed against all nations, except the! customs and superstitions that paganism now im- 
Dutch. These latter were obliged, in order to re-| poses upon her. 
tain the few privileges granted them, to assistin| We intended to notice some of the peculiar 
extirpating the native christians, to submit to the /traits of character which distinguish this remark- 
most ignominious treatment in their intercourse able people, from most other of the Mongolian 
with the government, and to be cooped up in their |race, and the singular dual government under 
quarters on an artificial island six hundred feet in| which they are kept, in almost abject servitude ; 
length, and about two hundred and fifty in breadth, ‘but our remarks have already occupied more space 
fituate near Nagasaki. than we can well spare, and we must yet say a 
The first visit to Japan by one of our own coun- | few words respecting the embassy now among us. 
ttymen, was in 1831, when, it may be recollected} When the treaty with the United States was 
y some of our readers, a junk, covered with bar-| formally ratified at Jeddo, a copy in English, as 
bacles, and wearing the appearance of having well as one in the Japanese language, was left in 
been long helplessly subjected to winds and waves, ‘possession of the government there. In a great 
was boarded by the crew of an American vessel |fire that occurred not long after, the English copy 
hear the mouth of the Columbia river, and found | was destroyed, and the present deputation is sent 
to have several Japanese on board, who had been |out to bring the copy having the official signature 
lown off their own coast, and drifted for months|and seal of the Japanese authorities, and to pro- 
on the broad Pacific. ‘The junk had been loaded ‘cure another in the English language and signed please and attract, and indicate a life of affluence and 
With rice, upon which the poor mariners had subsist- by the President. They also were the bearers of familiarity with the most refined and elevated circles. 
ed, but how they had fared for water we do not now!a letter from the Tycoon or Koboe to the Presi-| He is the son of one of the richest and most powerful 





The first Ambassador is only thirty-five years old, 
though he looks like a man of forty-five or fifty years. 
The second Ambassador is all of fifty-five, and the Coun- 
sellor of about the same age. All are princes, but not 
hereditary, and among the most distinguished states- 
men of the empire. In their manners and bearing, while 
there is a visible self-respect and modest dignity, there 
could be nothing more simple and free of self-conceit, 
display, and arrogance. It has been most incorrectly 
stated in some of the letters from Japan, that one or two 
members of the embassy are censors or spies upon the 
conduct of the Ambassadors, than which nothing could 
be further from the truth, as I learn from the interpret- 
ers. The individual designated as the Counsellor was 
the one unluckily called the censor or spy, whereas he 
was simply selected, from his wisdom and experience, to 
be the advisor of the Ambassadors in whatever matters 
might require consultation in the cireumstances of their 
untried position. 

Both of the Ambassadors are rather tall and thin in 
form, with long and sharp faces, and, as with all the 
Japanese, of dark complexion and jet-black hair, so far 
as any is left by the barber, for they have a singular 
fashion in dressing the hair, in which the men expend 
as much care as the women, and take as much pride and 
pleasure in its neat and fashionable adjustment. All is 
shaved off to the very skin, except around the temples, 
and low down in the back of the neck, from which it is 
brought up on all sides to the top of the head, and fast- 
ened by a string, and then bent forward, well stiffened 
with pomatum, in a queue about four inches long, and 
of the size of one’s finger, and pointed forward over the 
front part of the head, which is left completely denuded 
of all hair. They dress in silk robes, and wear two 
swords at their sides, according to universal usage with 
the higher classes. 

Among the under-officers are an artist and a historio- 
grapher of the embassy, who are attached to the Am- 
vassadors. The name of the artist is Yorsida Sago- 
sagemou, whose quick and searching eye, with a face 
kindled ap with sensibility and benevolence, at once in- 
dicates that he is a poet or painter. Matsmoto Sannojio, 
the historiographer, about thirty years old, is plain and 
sedate. One face among the whole will arrest instant 
attention, for it is as light as the face of most Americans, 
and withal, marked with all the lines and features of 
beautiful, manly beauty, while the entire form is grace- 
ful, and all the air and bearing, and manners, such as 
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princes of the empire, and besides is possessed of great|confirmation, and yet such an occurrence is not highly New York.—Mortality last week, 335. The money 
wealth in his own right. He reads and speaks Dutch|improbable, previous advices having shown that civil) market continues easy; loans on call at 4} a 5 


with facility; he wishes he understood English, whose | commotion was threatened by the hostility of the nobles} cent. ; discounts, 5 a 5} per cent. The customs revenue 
importance he appreciates, but is deterred from the at- 


to the treaties with foreigners. The opening of trade,|at New York for eleven months of the present fiscal 
tempt to master it by the difficulties which he sees, or| which had been so long restricted to one ship a year,| year, has been $35,087,730, against $31,585,366 last 
imagines, in its nature. A more elegant and accom-|had doubled the cost of most articles, and greatly em-| year. The receipts of California gold at New York, for 
plished young gentleman is not to be found in the most barrassed the nobility. Hence their hostility to foreign-} eleven months, have been $36,587,435 against $32,361,- 
accomplished society. His name is Skahara Jhugoro. |ers and foreign commerce. : 167 last year. ; 

The doctors are all young men, whose heads are sha-| Mexico.—The accounts from this distracted country| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 176. The Japanese 
ven to the quick, according to the usage of the profes-|are of the most unfavourable character. The prospects} embassy arrived in this city on the 9th inst., and at- 
sioninJapan. They are often taken for Buddhist priests | of the Juarez or Liberal government were but gloomy.| tracted much attention. The members of it have visit. 
or monks, who observe the same practice. Anatomy|The Liberal forces had sustained a severe defeat at Gua- ed many of the large industrial establishments and other 
and surgery are utterly unknown in Japan, unless with-|dalajara. Jecker & Co., bankers of the city of Mexico,| objects of interest in and around the city. They are said 
in a few years past the Dutch Doctor of Nagasaki has|had failed, entailing an immense loss throughout the} to be interested and intelligent observers. 
succeeded in communicating a little knowledge to some|country. Their liabilities are reported at $4,400,000.| . New Orleans.—This city remained healthy at the latest 
thirty pupils he has been teaching under the patronage | The foreign diplomatic corps had suspended diplomatic} dates. Its moral and social condition may be inferred 
of the government; and in medicine little is done be-| relations with Miramon’s government. from the following facts gleaned from the quarterly re. 
yond roots and herbs, and charms. These young doc-| Unireo Strares.—Congress.—Both Houses have agreed) port of the coroner for the three months ending Fifth 
tors, though courteous and quiet, seem less intelligent|to adjourn on the 18th inst. The House of Representa-| month 31st. The total number of inquests held in that 
and inquisitive than any class of their countrymen on|tives has decided by a vote of 93 to 90, that Barrett, the| period, was 188. There were twenty-seven cases of 
board, and evidently command no respect from them. | Democratic representative from the first district of Mis-| homicide, twenty-two of the persons- killed were men 

The Japanese send no “bonze” or Buddhist priest to|souri, was not entitled to his seat. It has been given) and five women, four of which were killed by their hus- 
accompany the mission, nor do I see an idol or picture,|to Blair, the Republican candidate. The Senate mani-| bands. Nine persons committed suicide, forty-three per- 
or the least symbol of their religion among them. Evi-| fests no disposition to consider the bill for the admis-|sons were found drowned, nineteen could not be iden- 
dently the Japanese attach the smallest importance and|sion of Kansas, nor is there any expectation that the| tified, and fifteen perished by the wreck of a steamer, 
sacredness to their religion, however expensive and or-| tariff, the homestead bill, or the Pacific Railroad bill) In the various affrays occurring in such a city, many 
nate their temples, since no less than seven have re-| will be passed this session. The remaining portion of| persons are wounded by shooting and stabbing, but the 
cently been expurgated of their idols at Kanagawa, only |the session will be chiefly devoted to the appropriation) coroner is only called when death speedily ensues. 
within the distance of three or four miles, and that by|bills, and it is very doubtful whether they and other un-| The Sunbury and Erie Railroad.—This great work 
the order of the government, and given up for the use|avoidable legislation can be disposed of within the time| which has been prosecuted under the most discouraging 
of Europeans and Americans, among whom are three] fixed for adjournment. Slavery and party politics have| circumstances, is slowly but steadily progressing to- 
American missionary families. Even the priests, who|been largely discussed in Congress, but the amount of| wards completion. It is stated, that on the Ist of next 
have been expelled with their idols, take all very quietly.|real work done in six months has been very small. month, the company will have 149 miles of their road 

i The Cattle Disease—The Commissioner of Patents] in use, and with upwards of ten miles additional, nearly 
If we may rely on the accounts published, the has, with the assent of the Secretary of the Interior, ap-| finished. 
mission of these interesting strangers has been sat- | pointed Thomas Antisell, who is said to be a man of| Immense Emigration to Pike's Peak.—Three thousand 
isfactorily accomplished at Washington, and spend-|science and experience, to proceed to New England, and| and four teams, averaging five men to each, were met 
ing a short time in Baltimore, they came to Phila- investigate the cattle disease, with a view to a report on|on the road to Pike’s Peak last week, by the Platte 
. . ’ f * ays f that subject for the agricultural division of the Patent-| route, between Denver and Kearney. Over six hundred 
delphia on the 9th instant. A ter visiting some 0" | office. teams were met between Fort Kearney and the Missouri 
the principal cities on the Atlantic board, they will 
return home in a vessel supplied by our govern- 
ment. 















































































The Great Tornado.—The Western papers furnish ac-| river—making three thousand more. It is estimated 
counts of this terrible visitation, which show it was far| that five thousand had already arrived, showing a total 
more extensive and destructive in effects than was at| of twenty-three thousand. It requires some calculation 
first reported by telegraph. From the Chicago Journal,| to estimate the precious metal which will satisfy the 
which publishes a diagram showing the course of the| cupidity of this horde of gold seekers. 
whirlwind, most of the following facts are taken. At| Manumission of Slaves.—A number of persons in Wash- 
7 o'clock on First-day evening, the storm started at) ington county, Md., set their slaves free previous to the Ist 
Cedar Rapids, in Iowa, dividing there into two winds] inst., when the law of the last Legislature, prohibiting 
which passed with inconceivable rapidity in a wavy line} manumissions, unless the negroes leave the State, went 
to Camanche; there uniting, they crossed the river into| into effect. The Hagerstown Herald says that “ the ab- 
Illinois, striking Albany, and passing on to Amboy. The} sconding, manumission, and sales to the South, of slaves 
distance traversed was about 150 miles, and this it ac-| here, within recent years, have greatly reduced their 
complished in two hours. The following table is sup-| number in this county.” 
posed to give, with a near approach to accuracy, the| Z'he Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
numbers of the killed in lowa:— the 1lth inst. Mew York—Sales of 54,000 bushels 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evropr.—News from England to the 31st. 

The despatches from Sicily are very contradictory. 
Those from Naples speak of the defeat and flight of the 
insurgents. Other despatches on the contrary repeat 
the assertion that Gen. Garibaldi had defeated the Royal 
troops, and entered Palermo. The Paris Patrie says that 
the insurrection was being organized to such an extent 
that the definite results were no longer doubtful. The 
fall of Palermo was inevitable, and it was only a ques- 






























tion of time. Several Neapolitan vessels had arrived at| Cedar Rapids 2 | Mechanicsville . - 9) wheat at $1.27 a $1.29 per Milwaukie Club; $1.48 for 
Palermo. Another despatch states that a part of the| Mount Vernon . ‘ 5 | Onion Grove ° 2) white Indiana; oats, 42 cts. a 42} cts.; corn, sales of 
population of Palermo had broken out in a state of in- Rogers Settlement - 1) DeWitt . ; - 26] 80,000 bushels at 64 cts. a 65 cts. for Eastern mixed; 
surrection, and that the city was bombarded by land] Kden 1| Camanche . . 29| 69 cts. a 70 cts. for Southern and Western yellow. Phi- 
and sea at the time the steamer left. Orange 1] Albany . . « 5) ladelphia—Fair and good red wheat, $1.34 a 1.38 for 

Considerable damage had been caused to the shipping | Lisbon 4} Blown from raft . 24/ Pennsylvania, and $1.40 a $1.44 for Southern; white 





along the English coast by a violent gale. Several 
American ships were driven ashore. Eight vessels were 
sunk at Yarmouth, and forty or fifty lives lost. 

It is reported that the Emperor of Russia would shortly 
visit Paris. The Russian government is said to be bent 
on peace, progress, and reform. The question of the 
emancipation of the serfs drags on slowly, notwithstand- 
ing the Emperor’s ardent desires for its accomplish- 
ment. 

The Liverpool cotton market was dull, with a decline 
for lower qualities, and the prices irregular. No change 
in breadstuffs. Consols, 94f a 95. 

Cuina.—The California overland mail brings dates 
from China to Fourth mo. 10th. It is reported that the 
Chinese have concluded to pay the English and French 
governments their expenses, and accede to all their de- 
mands. The ports and navigation of the rivers to be free. 
The Americans are charged to be engaged in the coolie 
trade, and a proclamation has been issued by the Chinese 
officials warning them against kidnapping. 

Japan.—lIntelligence from Japan to Fourth mo. 23d, 
has been received at San Francisco. It is stated that 
the Emperor has been assassinated. The account says: 
Prince Goilora, at the head of the Japanese government, 
was assassinated on the 15th of Third month, while on 
his way to the palace with his train, by fourteen Ja- 
panese, dressed as travellers. Six of the retainers were 
killed, and several wounded. One of the assassins who 
was wonnded, had his head cut off by his companions, 
and carried off, to prevent being recognized. Two of the 
assassins were princes of high rank. Thirty people, who 

were suspected of being implicated, were beheaded. 
This account is not fully credited, and is thought to need 





wheat, $1.45a $1.55; spring wheat, $1.12; rye, 83 cts.; 
yellow corn, 67 cts. a 68 cts.; oats, 43 cts. 44 cts. The 
supply of cattle at the yards was not so large as last 
week, but prices have not improved. About 1500 cattle 
were sold at the various yards, at from 8 cts. a 10} cts. 
per pound. Cows are not in good demand, as the sea- 
son is nearly over. 174 were sold at prices varying 
from $25 to $45, according to quality. Sheep are also 
rather low; 6000 were sold at prices varying from 4 cts. 
a5} cts. per pound. 1889 hogs were sold at the differ- 
ent yards, at from $7.50 to $8.25 per 100 lbs. 


Total . ° - 109 
This does not include a large number of killed in Illinois. 
The manner in which the tornado did its work will be 
best learned from some incidents. Near Cedar Rapids, 
a man observed the tornado approaching, and instantly 
threw himself among some hazel bushes with his face to 
the ground, and clung to their branches for protection. 
They passed over him, hurling him a distance of some 
rods, and stripping every vestige of clothing from his 
body. Another man was surprised in a similar manner, 
and threw his arms around a young beech tree, holding 
on with all his strength, which was considerable, as he 
was an unusually powerful man. The whirlwind, how- 
ever, as quick as thought, unwrenched his grasp, as one 
would snap a pipe stem, hurled him into the air, and 
dashed him to the ground, and twice and thrice repeated 
it, of course leaving him acorpse. Another man, as es- 
tablished by affidavits of respectable citizens of Bertram, 
the first station east of Cedar Rapids, was caught up 
from the town plat, hurled in the air, and carried high 
above the timber, until he was out of sight. Cattle, 
horses and sheep, were also drawn up in the airy mael- 
strom, whirled terrifically about and dashed to the earth 
again with a force which reduced them to a mere pulpy 
mass. The prairies between Cedar Rapids and De Witt 
were literally strewn with the carcasses of cattle, and 
the loss in stock alone must be immense. The total 
loss of life exceeds one hundred and fifty, and a vast 
namber of persons have been more or less injured. 
Hundreds of families have been reduced to poverty. The 
towns of Camanche and Albany, with a population of 
about 2800 have been almost totally destroyed. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from S. Stokes, Pa., for P. Coatant, 0., $2, 
to 40, vol. 34; from KE. M. Huntington, N. J., $1, to 14, 
vol. 34. 





A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys’ 
department of this Institution. Apply to 
Samvuet Hitirs, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emien, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Autrrep Core, Germantown, Pa. 
Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— =... 


Diep, at Frankford, on the 20th of Fifth month last, 
Rosert Scorron ; a minister and member of Frankford 
Monthly and Particular Meeting, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age. msc sais ts etc 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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